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J. C. Craig, author of ‘Florida Moves South- 
ward in Twentieth Century” is a_ reporter 
on the Florida Times-Union, Jacksonville. The 
change that has taken place in Florida dur- 
ing the past 50 years is one of the most interest- 
ing developments in America. 

David Harkness is the author of the first of 
two articles on the writers of Maine. Part II will 
be published next month. Mr. Harkness is Ex- 
tension Librarian of the University of Tennessee. 
His address is Box 8540, University Station, 
Knoxville, Tennessee. 


John David Marshall who writes Bibliophile’s 
Notebook each month, formerly Reference Li- 
brarian, Clemson College, Clemson, South Caro- 
lina is now Head of the Reference Department, 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute Library, Auburn. 


John C. Caldwell, our Literary Editor, has just 
returned from a trip to Mexico. He furnishes 
an interesting story about our Southern neighbor 
in “Mexican Vignettes”. 


Stanley Horn, well-known Southern historian, 
author of “The Army of Tennessee” and many 
other Civil War books and magazine articles re- 
viewed the late book “Andersonville” in THE 
NASHVILLE TENNESSEAN which we re- 
print in this issue. It is disturbing to note the 
distortions of history in much of the historical 
fiction we have read. We think the implications of 
Kantor’s book misrepresents the true story of the 
Andersonville Prison. 
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FLORIDA MOVES SOUTHWARD IN 
TWENTIETH CENTURY 


J. C. Crarc 


Politics has finally turned onto the same road 
that Florida’s development has been headed down 
for half a century and now that it is about to 
catch up one of the bitterest legislative battles 
of the state’s history is being waged. 

The Florida Legislature will reconvene on June 
4, 1956, to resume the fight that may well deter- 
mine the state’s political future. The fight is over 
the issue of reapportionment—what counties will 
get what representation in the Senate and House 
of Representatives. The prize is control of the 
Legislature and the question is whether or not 
that control can be wrested away from the small 
counties’ bloc. 

It is a constitutional requirement that every ten 
years in the Florida Legislature reapportion itself 
on the basis of population. Every decade there 
is a battle over the issue. None, however, has 
ever equalled the current squabble, which at times 
found Legislature and Gov. LeRoy Collins at 
daggerpoints. Collins has insisted that the Legis- 
lature follow the constitution and has turned down 
proposals that he called only “token’’ reapportion- 
ment. 

The Legislature shied away from the unpleasant 
task during the regular biennial session in the 
Spring of 1955, so Gov. Collins called it back into 
an extraordinary session. That lasted for 116 
days, including a 47-day recess intended to be a 
“cooling off period” but during which the flames 
were fanned to an even higher temperature. As 
a result, the Legislature went back into session 
late in September and after three days of acrimon- 
ious debate among its own members and with 
the governor, put off doing anything further for 
at least another eight months. Gov. Collins has 
promised to take the issue to the people during 
the spring of 1956. 

Blame for this dispute must be placed on the 
shift of Florida’s population from the northern to 
southern part of the state—something that began 
in 1900 when the railroads were extended down 
the length of the peninsula. 


In 1945 it took the Legislature 53 days of ex- 
tra session to settle the same issue by shifting two 
of the 38 senatorial districts and three of the 95 
House seats from North to South Florida. Gov. 
Collins has insisted upon a similar shift in 1955 
and can prove by the 1950 population census that 
he is right. The reapportionment has been blocked 
by a 20-man majority in the Senate, representing 
660,000 people. The 18-man minority, on the 
other hand, represents 2,100,000 people. 

The way the representation is now apportioned, 
populous Dade County (Miami) has a population 
of more than a half-million. Nassau County has 
some 16,000. Each county has one senator. In 
the House, Nassau, just like each of the 67 coun- 
ties, has at least one representative while Dade, 
Duval (Jacksonville) and Hillsborough (Tampa) 
and other such metropolitan centers can have 
no more than three. 

Principal requirements to be elected governor of 
Florida during most of its history have been that 
the candidate be a Baptist and have the support 
of West Florida. After seven consecutive gover- 
nors who were Baptists, the spell was broken, tem- 
porarily, when Dave Sholtz, who professed to be 
a Congregationlist, was elected in 1932. 

An indication that the political power of West 
Florida also may be waning was evident in May, 
1954, when LeRoy Collins, a Tallahassee Lawyer, 
won the Democratic gubernatorial nomination 
over Acting Gov. Charle E. Johns, Starks insur- 
ance man. Collins’ majority was 66,125 and 
most of it, 57,345, came from Dade County. Hills- 
borough County added 11,154 votes to his lead. 
The combination of those two counties gave him 
more than enough votes to win. 


Johns, a leader of the small-county bloc, topped 
Collins in 44 of the 67 counties. The geographical 
division was clear, however. Collins took every 
county south of Orange except Osceola, Okee- 
chobee, Glades and Monroe. Johns carried Orange 
County and all north of it except Volusia, Semi- 
nole, Jefferson and Leon. 
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After the War Between the States Florida was 
ruled first by the Carpetbagger Republicans, then 
by a reactionary group of Democrats who were 
able to push out the invaders of 1876, and finally 
by what were termed the “Bourbon Democrats” — 
primarily railroad and corporation representation. 

When William Jennings Bryan, “the great 
commoner,” won the Democratic nomination for 
President in 1896, however, his influence spread 
into Florida. Liberal leaders arose on the political 
scene and were able to pretty much control poli- 
tics for the first 16 years of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury. 

At the last state Democratic nominating con- 
vention before adoption of the system of primary 
elections, held in Jacksonville in June, 1900, Wil- 
liam S. Jennings, a native of Illinois who had 
moved to Brooksville at the age of 23 and prac- 
ticed law, was elected as the nominee for governor 
although only 37 years of age. The state plat- 
form of 1900 endorsed the national platform of 
1896—tariff reduction, income tax, free coinage 
of silver at 16 to one, corporate control and rail- 
road regulation. Jennings added trust busting and 
free school textbooks to his own platform. 

Jennings proved himself to be an able admin- 
istrator, cutting taxes and at the same time in- 
creasing appropriations. It was he who started 
the Everglades drainage question that left its 
scars on Florida politicians for more than the first 
quarter of the Twentieth Century. 

The Everglades reclamation was carried into 
the governor’s race in 1904 by one of the most 
picturesque characters in the state’s history— 
Napoleon Bonaparte Broward. Born on a farm 
in Duval County in 1857, Broward had been left 
an orphan in his early teens and with little time 
for formal schooling had worked as a log rafter, 
steamboat roustabout, merchant seaman and har- 
bor pilot. He also served a term as sheriff of 
Duval County and several terms in the State Leg- 
islature. He became a popular hero by making 
several filibustering runs with arms to Cuba on 
his tug, Three Friends, prior to the Spanish-Amer- 
ican War. 

Explaining his entry into the 1904 race, 
Broward wrote that he decided to become a 
candidate and give the people an opportunity to 


elect a governor who has “never allowed himself 
to be put under obligation to the land grant cor- 
porations of this state.” He sought support from 
small businesses and tradesmen, farmers and 
cattlemen. In his campaign he spoke to the com- 
mon people on the need for regulation of cor- 
porate abuses and the Everglades drainage issue. 

While Broward won over Robert W. Davis, a 
Congressman from Palatka, the liberals failed to 
unseat U. S. Senator James P. Taliaferro of 
Jacksonville. 

A fearless leader who hated injustice, unfair- 
ness and greed, Gov. Broward met with success 
in most of his program. One of his major ac- 
complishments was the consolidation of the six 
existing so-called institutions of higher learning 
into two schools for white and one for negroes. 
They operate today almost as they were created 
in 1905—the University of Florida, Florida State 
University and Florida Agricultural and Mechan- 
ical University—the latter for negroes. 

Broward was the first Florida governor to sug- 
gest a program of “good roads.” It was he, too, 
who built the governor’s mansion in Tallahassee, 
which has recently been torn down to make way 
for a new home for the state’s chief executives 
after a half-century of colorful history. The State 
Arsenal in St. Augustine was established under 
the Broward administration. As for the heated 
issue of the Florida Everglades, Broward saw his 
dreams of drainage translated into a beginning, 
although he did not live to see the end of the prob- 
lem. 

No governor of Florida may succeed himself in 
office, but Broward threw his candidacy into the 
race for United States Senator in 1908. The 
vacancy came when Senator Stephen R. Mallory 
died and Gov. Broward appointed William James 
Bryan, a 31-year-old Jacksonville lawyer who had 
managed his gubernatorial campaign. That was 
on Dec. 25, 1907. Bryan died the following March 
and Broward appointed William H. Milton of 
Marianna, son of Florida’s Civil War governor. 

Broward, himself, entered the preferential pri- 
mary but could not muster enough support to win 
over Duncan U. Fletcher, Jacksonville attorney 
and “reform” mayor, who had supported Broward 
in his campaign for governor. 
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Prohibition was the major interest of the gov- 
ernor’s race that year and Arthur W. Gilchrist 
of Punta Gorda took a “middle of the road” 
position to win over John N. C. Stockton of 
Jacksonville. 


In 1910 Broward again entered the race for 
United States senator and unseated Taliaferro, 
who had served for 12 years. However, the stal- 
wart liberal Democrat died in October before his 
admittance to office. In a primary election held 
in February, 1911, Nathan P. Bryan, a brother 
of William James Bryan who had been appointed 
senator by Broward, won over John N. C. Stock- 
ton and W. A. Blount of Pensacola. 

Park Trammell, who had served as mayor of 
Lakeland, won the 1912 gubernatorial contest, 
more on personal popularity than on campaign 
issues. Trammell’s administration was char- 


acterized by a lack of partianship and a period 
of gradual achievement in many progressive fields. 


One step was made in a field that other gover- 
nors had recommended—building of good roads. 
During Trammell’s term of office a road depart- 
ment law was enacted providing for a board of 
five members with powers to collect information, 
advise county commissioners and employ a high- 
way engineer. The department was established 
in anticipation of federal aid and the road board 
was charged with the supervision and spending of 
those funds. State money came from automobile 
licenses, only. The first state tax of one cent on 
a gallon of gasoline was imposed in 1921. It is 
now seven. 

By 1916 a number of Southern leaders, in order 
to retain popular control of the voters, sought to 
arouse the electorate with religious and racial 
issues. Tom Watson of ‘ceorgia, Ben Tillman 
of South Carolina, James K. Vardaman of Missis- 
sippi and Tom Heflin of Alabama stumped their 
states preaching emotional and sensational doc- 
trines of white supremacy, anti-Catholicism and 
anti-Semitism. 

The political trend which swept over the south 
at that time has been charged with the defeat of 
Senator Nathan P. Bryan by Gov. Trammell in 
1916. Bryan had been attacked for recommend- 
ing the appointment of a postmaster at Jackson- 


ville who was a member of the Roman Catholic 
faith. 

Such conditions, however, were more apparent 
in the race for governor that year. Appearing on 
the Florida political scene was one of the most 
unique political figures ever known in the state’s 
history—Sidney J. Catts, a former Baptist min- 
ister, who had moved to DeFuniak Springs in 
1911. Catts was a native of Alabama, a member 
of an established planter family, and attended state 
college at Auburn and the law school of Cumber- 
land University. He practiced law in Alabama 
until 1886 when he entered the ministry. 

In 1904 Catts entered the race for Congress- 
man against rabble-rousing, anti-Catholic J. 
Thomas Heflin. Soundly defeated, Catts never- 
theless learned a valuable political lesson from 
Heflin—the importance of the rank and file of 
the voters, the small people. 

Catts promulgated a simple platform as “the 
people’s candidate for governor.” He stood for 
economy, equalization, better pensions for old 
soldiers, prohibition and “simple laws that were 
easy to understand.” 

“TI am against,” he said, “Negroes in politics in 
the Democratic party. I am against the gun- 
boat over our fishermen. I am against the ring 
politician and domination and control of politics, 
State Church in America and the parochial 
school.” 

Throughout his campaign he traveled over the 
state speaking at every opportunity against the 
Catholics and his four opponents. Often he 
would not announce in advance that he was to 
speak in a town, but would roll in to the town 
square in his Model T Ford and start talking over 
a loud-speaker installed on the top of the car. He 
combined roles of circuit-riding preacher and back- 
wards politician. 

When the votes were counted, Catts had the 
most. State Comptroller M. V. Knott, who was 
second high, contested the election. It dragged 
through the courts and in the end Catts was 
counted out and Knott declared the Democratic 
nominee. 

The Prohibition Party, however, put Catts 
name on the general election ballot and running 
as an independent the ex-preacher won the gover- 
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orship. That was the first and only time in Flor- 
ida since 1876 that the Democrat nominee for 
governor was defeated. Catts issued a statement 
after the election in which he promised to appoint 
all Democrat nominees. 

Although he made several attempts to extend 
his public career and each time ran a good race, 
Catts never again was able to muster enough 
votes to win, despite the fact that he told the mass 
of voters that the common man had only three 
friends : “Jesus Christ, Sears-Roebuck and Sidney 
J. Catts.” His first defeat was in 1920 when he 
ran against U. S. Senator Duncan U. Fletcher. 

Cary A. Hardee, a rural school teacher from 
Suwannee County, won the governor’s race in 
1920. By then the Florida land boom had started 
and politics got pushed into the background. To 
attract wealthy visitors to the state, the Hardee 
administration sponsored amendments banning 
state income and inheritance taxes. Later the ban 
on inheritance taxes was modified to conform with 
federal legislation. This also was the period when 
the State Senate membership was raised from 32 
to the present 38. 

The issue of paved roads was paramount in the 
1924 election when Catts again entered the politi- 
cal picture in opposition to Jacksonville’s mayor, 
John W. Martin. That time Catts met his equal 
as an orator and Martin took over the state ad- 
ministration. 

It was under the leadership of Gov. Martin that 
Florida started its first big highway building pro- 
gram. Two thousand miles of public roads and 
17 miles of bridges were completed during Gov. 
Martin’s four years in office. 

Another achievement of the Martin administra- 
tion was an amendment he proposed to permit 
the state to give financial assistance to the com- 
mon schools. 

Despite the accomplishments of his administra- 
tion, Martin was unable to move from the gover- 
nor’s office to the United States Senate, losing 
in his race against Park Trammell in 1928. 

The election that year also saw Catts making 
another attempt to get elected governor, but he 
was unable to cope with a young Tampa attorney 
and legislator, Doyle E. Carlton, who won the 
Democratic nomination. 


It was the fall of 1928, however, that brought 
out the greatest interest in politics that year. 
Probably the most vigorous campaign over a 
President waged in the South since 1876 took 
place. Florida found Catholicism and prohibition 
strong enough issues to cause this state to bolt the 
solid South and cast its electoral college votes for 
Herbert Hoover against Al Smith. Carlton found 
himself in a close race with the Republican nom- 
inee, William J. Howey, but emerged the winner. 

The economic depression hit during Carlton’s 
term of office. The state sought to offset its loss 
of revenue by raising the tax on gasoline from 
four to six cents and by legalizing horse and dog 
racing. 

The political campaign of 1932 strongly reflected 
the economic conditions of the period, with eight 
candidates seeking the Democratic nomination for 
governor, including two who formerly held the 
office—Martin and Hardee. 

A new political figure, Dave Sholtz of Daytona 
Beach, who had served as president of the Florida 
State Chamber of Commerce, entered the race 
and nosed out Hardee for second place against 
Martin in the first primary and then handily won 
in the second primary. 

The Sholtz administration got the blessings of 
President Roosevelt and shared liberally in fed- 
eral relief and distribution of emergency funds 
during the lean years of the depression. 

Gov. Sholtz also appointed two men to the 
office of United States senator—Scott M. Loftin, 
Jacksonville attorney and former president of 
the American Bar Association, to succeed Park 
Trammell who died in May, 1936, and William 
L. Hill to succeed Duncan U. Fletcher, who he 
had served as secretary, when Fletcher died a 
month later. 


Flordia’s most controversial political figure in 
recent years, Claude Pepper, was unopposed in 


his race for Fletcher’s senate seat in a special 


election in August, 1936. He had become a 
widely known and popular over the state two 
years earlier when he was barely defeated by 
Trammell. For the other vacancy, Charles O. 
Andrews, Orlando attorney, defeated Doyle E 
Carlton. 
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The 1936 gubernatorial race attracted a record 
of 14 candidates, with Fred P. Cone, Lake City 
banker and veteran state legislator, winning on a 
platform that advocated lowering the budget to 
balance taxes instead of raising taxes to balance 
the budget, and opposition to additional taxes of 
any kind. 

Four years later there were 11 candidates run- 
ning for governor. The winner was Spessard L. 
Holland, Bartow lawyer and state senator. The 
campaign that year, however, was a springboard 
for a later governor of Florida, Fuller Warren, 
who surprised even astute politicians by running 
a good third. 

Economic conditions had improved when Hol- 
land became governor, but so had governmental 
expenses. Then came this country’s entry into 
World War II. At Holland’s suggestion, the 
tax structure was altered by providing for full 
valuation of county tax assessments and ratifica- 
tion of an amendment reducing the state in- 
tangible tax levy from a maximum of five mills 
to two mills. To balance those losses and ex- 
pected decrease in revenue because of war restric- 
tions, taxes were raised on alcoholic beverages 
and added to cigarettes. 

Holland’s administration saw public assistance 
for old persons raised above the national level, 
appropriations for free textbooks for public schools 
doubled and the retirement system for teachers 
started. 


The 1944 race for governor was competed for 
by four state senators and two Congressmen— 
The Congressmen—Millard F. Caldwell of Talla- 
hassee and R. A. (Lex) Green of Starke topped 
the first primary ticket. Caldwell defeated Green 
in the run-off. 


Caldwell inherited a full treasury from Holland 
because the war left little on which to spend pub- 
lic funds and so the first post-war governor of 
Florida enjoyed one of Florida’s greatest periods 
of economic prosperity. A 40-million dollar build- 
ing program for state institutions was undertaken, 
an advertising commission and department of 
veterans’ affairs created and forward strides made 
by Florida in all fields of endeavor. 

Spessard Holland came back into public life 
late in 1946 when he was appointed United 


States senator by Gov. Caldwell to succeed Sen- 
ator Charles O. Andrews, who had died. Earlier, 
Holland had won the senatorial seat in an election 
in which Andrews did not run. 

Fuller Warren, who had served two counties, 
Calhoun and Duval, in the State Legislature and 
an orator of wide repute, won the governorship 
in 1948 on his second try. He immediately found 
the state beset with rising costs and inflation ten- 
dencies. Out of such conditions came Florida’s 
limited three per cent sales tax. 

Perhaps the top achievement of the Warren ad- 
ministration was the revised citrus code which 
had the effect of regulating the fruit traffic in a 
way that was generally pleasing to the industry. 
Warren also kept a campaign promise to get 
wandering cattle off the highways. 

Senator Claude Pepper almost overnight be- 
came a national figure as he took a lead in the 
liberal wing of the Democratic party. While even 
his political enemies had to admit that he had 
been a senator who did more for his state than 
any Florida has had, his stands on foreign mat- 
ters and on domestic economic policies aroused 
the majority of Florida voters. As a result, a 
young Congressman from Miami, George A. 
Smathers, defeated Pepper in 1950. 

A young citrus and cattleman from Fort Pierce 
who had served with distinction in the State Legis- 
lature and as speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives, was elected governor in 1952. He was Dan 
T. McCarty, who had been runner-up to Warren 
in the 1948 race. Unfortunately, within weeks 
after taking office, Gov. McCarty suffered a heart 
attack and died. 

He was the first Florida governor to die since 
the 1885 constitution under which Florida still 
operates its government was adopted. The con- 
stitution provides that in event the office of gover- 
nor becomes vacant, the president of the State 
Senate shall serve until the next election. 

Thereby, the mantle fell upon Charley E. Johns, 
who had taken a leave of absence from his job 
as railroad conductor to enter the insurance busi- 
ness in his home town of Starke. 

The 1952 election also found Florida voters for 
the second time since 1876 voting for the Repub- 
lican presidential nominee—Dwight D. Eisen- 
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hower, The voters had shown signs of resent- 
ment against Democratic policies in 1948 when a 
big vote was cast for Strom Thurmond, the Dixie- 
crat nominee. This resentment was further ap- 
parent in 1950 when Claude Pepper was defeated. 

By 1952 the people of Florida had taken about 
all they could and, coupled with the personal pop- 
ularity of Eisenhower, had no qualms in bolting 
the Democrat party. 

The 1956 Florida primaries probably will find 
Gov. Collins seeking a full term as governor, but 
his eligibility to run, based on the provision that 
a governor cannot succeed himself, still is to be 
tested in the courts. Collins’ supporters take the 
position that he is serving out the unexpired term 
of another governor, Dan T. McCarty, and theo- 





retically would not be succeeding himself. 

Expected to supply the chief opposition will be 
Fuller Warren, although he has not yet announced. 

C. Farris Bryant, Ocala lawyer and former 
speaker of the House, has made it clear that he 
wants to be a candidate. He was a close associate 
of Gov. Collins during the 1955 Legislature, al- 
though they were not in agreement on reapportion- 
ment at the end. 

There is some talk that Johns will make an- 
other attempt to get elected and others are toying 
with the idea of running, though nothing like a 
record field of candidates is expected. 

Unless something else develops, however, the 
main issue already has been established by Gov. 
Collins, himself—reapportionment. 





Literary New England 
MAINE—I 
Davip J. HARKNESS 
The Pine Tree State “Way Down East” (the 
title of a play and motion picture) derived its 


name from the French Province of Maine. “As 
Maine goes, so goes the nation” applies to regional 
literature as well as politics, for this remote New 
England state upholds the best traditions of Amer- 
ican local-color writing. The first writer of out- 
standing distinction to be associated with Maine 
was Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, who was born 
in Portland and graduated from Bowdoin College, 
where he later taught. Visitors to the old sea- 
port town of Portland are happy to find the house 
in which Longfellow was born still standing on 
the corner of Fore and Hancock Streets and they 
recall his poem “My Lost Youth”: 

Often I think of the beautiful town 

That is seated by the sea, 

Often in thought go up and down 

The pleasant streets of that dear old town. 

Nathaniel Hawthorne, Longfellow’s classmate 
and friend, at whose suggestion “Evangeline” was 
written, spent most of his youth at Raymond on 
Sebago Lake and was graduated from Bowdoin 
College. His first novel, “Fanshawe,” is a ro- 
mance of Bowdoin and the town of Brunswick. 
It was anonymously printed in Brunswick and 
subsequently withdrawn from the booksellers by 
Hawthorne, who had most of the copies destroyed. 


It is now a very rare and valuable collector's 
item. Harriet Beecher Stowe wrote “Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin” while living in Brunswick, where her 
husband was on the faculty at Bowdoin. Her 
house at 63 Federal Street is a four-square white 
New England house and a literary landmark to- 
day. She gathered material from the nearby salt- 
water country for her romance, “The Pearl of 
Orr’s Island,” which John Greenleaf Whittier 
called “the most charming New England idyl 
ever written.” This story is laid on Orr’s Island 
at Harpswell, a coast town a few miles from 
Brunswick, and the Pearl House is pointed out 
as the home of the heroine. Mrs. Stowe spent 
many summer months on this island. She also 
wrote New England novels titled “Oldtown 
Folks,” “Poganuc People” and “The Minister’s 
Wooing.” The descriptions of the coast of Maine 
in “The Pearl of Orr’s Island” influenced a later 
writer, Sarah Orne Jewett. Forrest Wilson wrote 
the biography of Mrs. Stowe titled “Crusader in 
Crinoline” and Charles H. Foster is the author 
of the recent book “The Rungless Ladder: Har- 
riet Beecher Stowe and New England Puritan- 
ism.” Henry David Thoreau made several ex- 
cursions into Maine and some of his impressions 
are recorded in “The Maine Woods.” Whittier 
visited this state and used considerable Maine 
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material in his poems. One of his most success- 
ful ballads, “The Dead Ship of Harpswell,” em- 
bodies a famous legend of Casco Bay; and the 
heroine of the poem “Maud Muller” was a young 
girl whom Whittier had met in York. The novel- 
ist and editor, William Dean Howells, for many 
years one of America’s most prominent literary 
figures, owned summer homes at Kittery Point and 
York Harbor, and some of his novels show the 
influence of the Maine environment. The long, 
rambling white house bordering Kittery Harbor 
is a literary shrine today for admirers of this man 
who was once called the “Dean of American Let- 
ters.” 


2 


THE First important book about Maine written 
by a native of the state was Sarah Orne Jewett’s 
“The Country of the Pointed Firs,” a landmark 
in the local-color movement in American liter- 
ature. The author was born in South Berwick, 
grew up there, and lived there as an elderly lady. 


Chis region, constituting a borderland between 
the country and the seashore and including the 
old seaport towns of Kittery and Portsmouth, 
furnished the background for her stories of New 
England life and character. In her vignettes of 
rural New England life beginning with “Deep- 
haven,” she described the scenery and people with 
faithfulness and delicacy. “A Country Doctor” 
is a novel built around the character of her 
father and she also wrote volumes titled “Tales 
of New England,” “Country By-Ways,” and “The 
King of Folly Island and Other People.” Her 
novel “The Tory Lover” is a story of Berwick 
during the Revolutionary War. The Sarah Orne 
Jewett House on the corner of Main and Port 
land Streets in South Berwick was built about 
1780 and is a two-and-a-half-story clapboarded 
house with dormer windows notable for its well- 
proportioned Doric portico and fine raised-panel 
door. From the center hall, considered one of 
the most beautiful in New England, rises a stair- 
case of particularly fine design and detail. A 
large window of fine flowered glass illuminates 
the landing. 

Another well-known writer lives in a charming 
white frame house in South Berwick today. 
Gladys Hasty Carroll uses southern Maine as the 


locale of her stories and a dramatization of her 
novel “As the Earth Turns” is presented each 
summer by the people of South Berwick. This 
author was educated at Berwick Academy, the 
school which Sarah Orne Jewett once attended, 
and was graduated from Bates College in Lewis- 
ton. Her husband teaches English at the Univer- 
sity of New Hampshire in Durham, which is 
about fifteen miles from their home. Her first 
novel, “As the Earth Turns,” is about Maine 
farm life and her second, “A Few Foolish Ones,” 
is about four families in a Maine community in 
the sixty years after 1870. “Neighbor to the 
Sky” is about two young Maine people on a farm 
and “West of the Hill” is laid in Maine in the 
1860’s. “Dunnybrook” is a fictional history and 
genealogy of Berwick and her latest novel “One 
White Star” also has a New England setting. 
She has written two Christmas tales, “While the 
Angels Sing” and “Christmas Without Johnny,” 
a volume of short stories titled “Head of the 
Line,” and two books for children titled ““Cocka- 
too” and “Land Spell.” 

Mary Ellen Chase was born in Blue Hill and 
has written of her girlhood in this delightful old 
seaport in “The White Gate” and “A Goodly 
Heritage.” She studied at Blue Hill Academy 
and was graduated from the University of Maine. 
Her first novel, “Uplands,” pictures the hilly 
farming land of Dorset. “Mary Peters” is a 
story of life and adventure on the coast of Maine. 
“Silas Crockett” is a four-generation novel of a 
Maine family who sailed the clipper ships. 
“Windswept” is a chronicle of three generations 
of family life in an isolated spot on the bleak, 
gusty and blustery coast of Maine. She has also 
written “Recipe for a Magic Childhood,” “A 
Goodly Fellowship,” “Dawn in Lyonesse,” “The 
Plum Tree,” and several books for children, in- 
cluding “Mary Christmas.” The Jonathan Fisher 
House on Main Street in Blue Hill reminds the 
visitor of Miss Chase’s biography “Jonathan 
Fisher: Maine Parson” about this early father of 
the town. 


3 


RACHEL FIELD spent her summers from the 
age of fifteen on picturesque Sutton Island, the 
smallest of the Cranberry Islands and the one 
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nearest Northeast Harbor. Her novel “Time Out 
of Mind” is laid in this section in the twilight of 
the age of sail and was made into a motion pic- 
ture. “All This, and Heaven Too,” a fictionalized 
account of her great-aunt, was a successful movie 
starring Bette Davis. “And Now Tomorrow,” 
her last novel, is the story of a New England mill 
town and was also filmed. Her “Points East” 
contains narratives of New England in verse. 
Adelyn Bushnell was born in Thomaston and was 
an actress on the Broadway stage and later wrote 
plays. Her first novel, “Tide-Rode,” is set in a 
Maine seacoast town in the early 1900’s. Her 
latest novel is titled “Pay the Piper.” Eleanor 
R. Mayo spent her early childhood in Southwest 
Harbor. Her first job was with a Maine boat 
yard and she lives on Bass Harbor today. She 
has stated: “I would like to discard the words 
‘regional novel’—particularly when the novel 
concerns Maine. Fiction writers have ridden the 
Maine mare pretty thoroughly in the last few 
years. Local color and salty old characters have 
been handled with gusto. Maine is more than 
that—it’s a place where a man has to work hard 
for a living and a lot of people live in small 
houses, too.” “Turn Home,” her first novel, is 
about the homecoming of a World War II veteran 
to a small Maine town. “Loom of the Land” 
also has a Maine background. Her latest novel 
is titled “October Fire.” 

Ruth Moore was born in Maine, where her 
ancestors lived for five generations on an island a 
mile and a half off the coast and seventeen miles 
from Bar Harbor. She has operated a farm in 
Maine and lives on Mt. Desert Island today. She 
is a regional writer who portrays with fidelity the 
everyday incidents in the life of small communi- 
ties in the state. Her first novel, “The Weir,” is 
a tale of two families on a small island off the 
coast of Maine. “Spoonhandle,” which also has 
a Maine setting, was made into a motion picture 
titled “Deep Waters” starring Dana Andrews 
and Jean Peters. “The Fire Balloon” is about 
the summer of 1947 at Scratch Corner, Maine 
and a grandmother who looked after her children 
and grandchildren. “Candlemas Bay,” a novel 
of Maine fishermen, is about a wise and salty 
grandfather who cares for his three daughters 


and son and their many children. It was a 
Literary Guild selection. “Jeb Ellis of Candle- 
mas Bay” is a shortened version of this novel for 
young people. “A Fair Wind Home,” her latest 
novel, is laid in New England two hundred years 
ago. Elizabeth Ogilvie writes about life on the 
coast and the small island off the coast of Maine. 
Her “Tide” trilogy has a background of Maine’s 
islands and includes “High Tide at Noon,” 
“Storm Tide” and “The Ebbing Tide.” “Rowan 
Head” has its scene set in a village on the coast. 
Her latest novel, “The Dawning of the Day,” 
is laid on rugged Bennett’s Island off the coast of 
Maine, where lobstering is the only trade, and is 
about a young school teacher who comes to this 
isolated community. Miss Ogilvie has also writ- 
ten “My World Is An Island” about her life on 
Little Gay’s Island off the coast of Maine and a 
book for older boys and girls titled ‘““Whistle for 
a Wind,” the setting of which is Maine at the 
time it became a state in 1820. 


4 


ELIZABETH COATSWORTH lives at Chimney Farm 
on East Neck in Nobleboro and has written 
a novel with a Maine setting titled “Here I Stay.” 
She has done a series of “incredible tales”— 
legends of the Abenaki Indians. They are titled 
“The Enchanted,” “Silky” and “Mountain Bride,” 
the last one being a story of Mount Katahdin and 
the myth which surrounds its pinnacle. She has 
also written “Maine Ways,” “Country Neighbor- 
hood,” “South Shore Town” and “Summer 
Green.” Her husband, Henry Beston, has 
described their home above Damariscotta Pond 
in “Northern Farm.” He is the author of “The 
St. Lawrence River,” “American Memory” and 
“The Outermost House” and has also edited 
“White Pine and Blue Water: A State of Maine 
Reader” in the City and Country Readers Series. 
“Look Down From Heaven” by Naomi Lane 
Babson is a novel set in a Maine village in the 
early years of the twentieth century. “Dr. Lati- 
mer” by Clara Louise Burnham, a story of Casco 
Bay, contains many charming pictures of the 
Maine coast and its fascinating islands. ‘The 
Silent Women” by Margaret Page Wood is a 
suspense tale of a fog-shrouded mystery on a 
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Maine island. “Tomorrow the Harvest” by 
Viola Isabel Paradise is an eighteenth-century 
period novel about small town life in Maine just 
after the American Revolution. “Swiftwater” 
by Paul Annixter is laid in an isolated village in 
the north woods of Maine. The authentic back- 
ground conveys the beauty, magic and danger of 
life in the wilderness. Emilie Loring has written 
two novels with a Maine setting. “Give Me One 
Summer” is about a summer romance and “I 
Hear Adventure Calling” is set in a Maine sum- 
mer resort with an art-colony atmosphere. Mar- 
garet Flint Jacobs has written Maine novels 
titled ‘The Old Ashburn Place,” “October Fires,” 
“Down the Road a Piece,” “Breakneck Brook,” 
“Back o’ the Mountain,” “Deacon’s Road” and 
“Enduring Riches.” Elizabeth Foster is the au- 
thor of novels laid in Maine titled ‘““The Islanders,” 
“Singing Beach,” “Dirigo Point” and “The 
House at Noddy Cove.” Miriam Colwell is the 
author of “Wind Off the Water” and “Day of the 


Trumpet,” both with a Maine setting. Orono is 
the home of Dorothy Clarke Wilson, who was 
born in Gardiner and was graduated from Bates 


College in Lewiston. She has written Biblical 
novels titled “The Brother,” “The Herdsman,” 
“Prince of Egypt” and “Jezebel.” 

The Maine men have also written outstanding 
novels. Kenneth Roberts’ ancestors have been 
“down-Easters” since 1639. He was born in 
Kennebunk in the Storer House on Storer Street, 
the home of a Revolutionary War general, and 
lives today in Kennebunkport, which he used as 
the locale of his first historical novel about the 
North Country titled “Arundel.” This was fol- 
lowed by “The Lively Lady,” “Rabble in Arms,” 
“Captain Caution,” “Northwest Passage,” and 
“Oliver Wiswell,” presenting a marvelous pano- 
rama of the French and Indian War, the Ameri- 
can Revolution, and the War of 1812. “North- 
west Passage” was made into a Technicolor mo- 
tion picture starring Spencer Tracy as Major 
Robert Rogers of Rogers’ Rangers fame and 
“Captain Caution” was also filmed. “Lydia 
Bailey,” which is about a young Maine lawyer in 
Haiti around 1805, was made into a Technicolor 
movie starring Dale Robertson. Mr. Roberts’ 
latest historical novel, “Boon’s Island,” is based 


on an eighteenth-century shipwreck off the New 
England coast. This author has also written 
“Trending Into Maine,” “Henry Gross and His 
Dowsing Rod” about the Biddeford man’s amaz- 
ing ability as a water-diviner, and the introduc- 
tion and notes for ‘““Good Maine Food” by his 
niece, Marjorie Mosser. The late Booth Tark- 
ington was a friend and neighbor of Kenneth 
Roberts in Kennebunkport. His novels “Mirth- 
ful Haven” and “Mary’s Neck” are laid on the 
coast of Maine. 


5 


Tue Late Ben Ames Williams, another friend 
and neighbor of Kenneth Roberts, lived at ““Hard- 
scrabble” in Searsmont. His novel “The Strange 
Women,” made into a motion picture with Hedy 
Lamarr, has a Bangor setting during the roaring 
lumbering era. The book of short stories titled 
“Fraternity Village” and the novel “The Rational 
Hind” are laid in a small Maine community 
recognizable as the northern and western half 
of the township of Searsmont. “Come Spring” 
pictures everyday life in Sterlington (now Union) 
during the Revolutionary War. Other well- 
known novels by this author are “Leave Her To 
Heaven,” “The Strumpet Sea,” “All the Brothers 
Were Valiant,” “House Divided,” “The Uncon- 
quered,” “Thread of Scarlet,” “Time of Peace,” 
and “Small Town Girl.” several of which have 
been filmed. The late Robert P. Tristram Coffin, 
better known as a poet, wrote two novels with a 
Maine setting—‘Red Sky at Morning” and “John 
Dawn.” Gerald Warner Brace lives at Deer 
Island in Penobscot Bay and has written con- 
temporary novels laid on islands off the Maine 
coast titled “The Islands,” “A Summer’s Tale” 
and “Bell’s Landing.” He has also written “The 
Garretson Chronicle,” “The Wayward Pilgrims,” 
“Light on a Mountain” and “The Spire,” all 
novels with New England settings. Lincoln 
Colcord was educated in Maine and was a civil 
engineer with the Bangor and Aroostook Rail- 
road. He wrote sea stories titled “The Drifting 
Diamond” and “The Game of Life and Death.” 
Maine claims two of America’s most famous 
humorists. Charles Farrar Browne is buried at 
Waterford in Oxford County, where he was born. 
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Under the pen-name of “Artemus Ward” he was 
internationally known as a satirist of the down- 
East Yankee type. Edgar Wilson Nye, known to 
readers and lecture audiences everywhere as “Bill” 
Nye, was born at Shirley in Piscataquis County. 
The state has furnished the American theatre two 
of its most famous plays—the melodrama “Way 
Down East” and the comedy “Old Jed Prouty.” 
The Jed Prouty Tavern on the northeast corner 
of Main and Federal Streets in Bucksport, an old 
white, three-story hostelry which was a_ well- 
known stopping-place on the stage route between 
Bangor and Castine, is known as the setting of 
this popular play. Maine will again be on the 
stage when Broadway sees the musical version of 
Cleveland Amory’s “The Last Resorts,” adapted 
by John Patrick. Other books about Maine’s 
world-famous resort are “The Story of Bar Har- 
bor” by Richard W. Hale and “Good Old Sum- 
mer Days” by Richmond Barrett. The Rodgers 
and Hammerstein musical, “Carousel,” adapted 
from Ferenc Molnar’s play “Liliom,” has been 
made into a motion picture at Boothbay Harbor 
with Gordon MacRae, Shirley Jones, Clara Mae 
Turner and Robert Rounseville. It is interesting 
to note that MacRae and Rounseville sang to- 
gether in the Bowdoin College Glee Club when 
they were students there. 


Mexican Vignettes 


By Joun C. CALDWELL 


Guadalajara, Mexico. 


As I wander around this world I am constantly 
amazed at the numbers of Americans living per- 
manently in far off places and at the things these 
Americans do for a living. In Mexico City there 
are 20,000 expatriate Americans. Even here in 
this ancient city there are 1500 Americans. And 
there are other colonies of Americans in every 
large city, with small groups hidden away even 
in tiny towns. Thirty-eight miles from Guadala- 
jara, on the shores of Lake Chapala, there is a 
colony of sixty Americans living in the little 
village of Ajijic. At other points around 
Chapala’s shores are other groups of Notre 
Americanos. 





There are Americans in business, American 
missionaries, Americans who are “on the lam” 
from trouble at home and hundreds of Americans 
who are living their last days of retirement in 
some lazy Mexican mountain town. Among these 
are literally hundreds of retired army and air 
force personnel. As one American in Guadala- 
jara told me, “Colonels are a dime a dozen here.” 

It is not hard to understand why people on 
retirement should choose this lovely mountain 
country. In this city large homes rent for $35 a 
month. On Lake Chapala I found a comfortable 
resort hotel charging $4.50 a day for two people— 
room and meals. But it is not only the cheap 
life that attracts people from the North. A 
retired Airforce colonel in Guadalajara described 
for me how he makes his extra dollars work in 
Mexico. He loans money at 10% interest; he 
has Mexican investments which pay from 10% 
to 15% dividend. He is trying now to buy stock 
in a local bank which has been paying a regular 
17% dividend. His American dollars draw 4% 
interest just on fixed deposit. 

But there are many Americans in Mexico in- 
volved in more than making their dollars bring 
in more dollars. Or at least their mode of mak- 
ing a living is unusual. Among the residents of 
the American colony at Ajijic is an American 
writer, a woman, whose exploits I heard of years 
ago on the China Coast. 

Neill James has traveled all over the world, 
one of her exploits being a trip by junk along 
the China Coast about which she wrote a book 
“Vagabond in Petticoats.” In Mexico she has 
made a name for herself by spending the night in 
the crater of a volcano, by being nearly killed 
while climbing an active volcano and by becoming 
a silkworm impressario! Miss James sent to the 
Far East for silk worms, is raising the worms in 
large number and is threatening in a small way to 
steal the silk business from the Japanese. 

The Neil James silk worm enterprise has ad- 
vanced to the stage where the worms are produc- 
ing a considerable amount of silk with which 
Mexican women are making some magnificent 
items of women’s wearing apparel. Neill James 
blouses and what not are becoming well known to 
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tourists who come this way, available at very 
low prices and of excellent quality. 

But among the scores of expatriate Americans 
I have met in Mexico one stands out above all 
others. Three years ago Madge Smith retired 
after a lifetime of teaching in the Los Angeles 
school system. She too, sought Mexico as a 
place where her retirement dollars could be 
stretched a long way. But Madge Smith has put 
her dollars to work, not in making more dollars, 
but in remaking lives. 

When Miss Smith arrived in Guadelajara a 
small orphanage was being established by the 
Congregational Mission. The problem of child 
welfare in Mexico is a never ending one. In 
Mexico City it is estimated that there are 2,000 
homeless children wandering the streets. Every 
day, in every major Mexican City, children are 
abandoned by parents who can no longer support 
them. It is common practice for parents to 
come in to market, lose an eight or ten year old 
child in a busy plaza, then slip home again. 

The orphanage in Guadalajara was established 
to help care for the scores of homeless children in 
the area. Quarters had been found, large enough 
for fifteen children. The Congregational Mission 
had funds for minimum support but no supervisory 
personnel. Miss Smith heard of the problem and 
her search for a place to live, for something to do, 
ended. For the past three years she has been 
living at the little orphanage, serving as director 
without charge. Indeed, Madge Smith even pays 
for her own meals and invests every penny of her 
small pension in her children. Last year she de- 
cided that the children needed transportation. 
The home is on a side street in the outskirts of 
the city, far distant from stores and places of 
interest. And so it was typical of Madge Smith 
that she invested her life’s savings in a station 
wagon! She lives with the children, occupying a 
single room. She teaches, she plans meals, sh 
beats out a stream of letters on a battered type- 
writer, asking help from friends in the United 
States. Each year she takes a trip back to 
California to collect money and other gifts for her 
charges. 

The problems facing “Momma Madge,”’ as she 
is called by the children, are tremendous. The 








home is now receiving support from the Christian 
Children’s Fund (each month a check comes all 
the way from Hong Kong where all overseas 
operations of C.C.F. are directed) but there are 
further needs. For Miss Smith, fifteen children, 
and three helpers, there is but one toilet. There 
are very few blankets for the cool nights that 
come with a mile high altitude. There are no 
coats for the children. But more tragic is the 
fact that last month alone the home turned down 
sixty-five children. With present accommoda- 
tions, no more homeless waifs can be taken under 
“Momma Madge’s” wing. 

A few months ago Miss Smith underwent 
surgery for cancer. A number of transfusions 
were necessary, all provided by the older children 
of the orphanage. As one of the girls told me 
proudly, “Now she is really one of us. Our 
blood runs in her veins.” 





Would that all Americans in Mexico were en- 
gaged in as worthwhile ventures as Miss Smith, 
or even in as harmless activity as loaning money 
at substantial interest rates. But inevitably a 
land of sunshine and cheap living attracts shady 
characters, plain loafers and men and women who 
are misfits at home. 

Among the misfits there are a startling number 
of ideological queers, either actual Communist 
Party members of people so far to the left that 
the present climate at home is unhealthy and un- 
pleasant. 

In the last decade spent largely in the Far East 
I have been face to face with communism, have 
known many communists, have seen communism 
in action. But never in China, Japan or Korea 
have I had the sense of militant communist or- 
ganization and activity that one feels here in 
Guadalajara, in Moriales, Cuernavaca and the 
other large provincial citites. 

Communism here is a blend of Mexican, 
American and Russian activity, well coordinated 
and planned on a long range basis. The emphasis 
has shifted from labor to the schools, from Mexico 
City to the smaller cities and even villages where 
it will be less apparent. 

The long range nature of communist activity 
was explained to me by an American-educated 
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hotel operator in Guadalajara who told me, “They 
are looking ahead now, twenty-five or fifty years 
perhaps. Every effort is made to infiltrate 
schools on the lowest level, in the smallest village. 
Every high school too has its communist teachers, 
its communist cells.” 

Of particular interest to me was the part 
played by Americans and Russians in this long 
range plan. The Russian government has no 
earthly reason for any operation in Guadalajara 
or in any other locality outside Mexico City. 
There are no Russian business interests here, no 
Russian citizens. But there is a Russian Cultural 
Center, staffed by three Russians with diplomatic 
status. There are Russian publications, Russian 
motion pictures, Russian art exhibits. 

A few months ago the Russians offered to 
establish courses in Russian language at the Uni- 
versity of Guadalajara. The instructors and the 
text books would be provided without cost. The 
University Officials did not want to accept the 
Red Offer but were in a quandary because of the 
powerful party organization among students and 
faculty. And so in order to placate the local 
communists, the authorities dropped the excellent 
English Department at the University! 

Even down here American Communists do not 
go about exhibiting their credentials. No one 
knows how many party members are active in 
this or any other Mexican city. But the con- 
census among long time residents here is that 
there are from a half dozen to a score of party 
members in every major Mexican city. In this 
city there is a far-to-the-left American teaching 
English to the cadets at the local military faculty. 
An American professor from a California insti- 
tution, now on the faculty of the University of 
Guadalajara is far to the left. Another far-left 
American reviews books over a local radio station. 

It is impossible too, to state with certainty that 
the American communists and lefts are cooperat- 
ing with their Russian counterparts. But it is 
widely believed that this cooperation exists, that 
Mexican, Russian and American comrades are 
working in close harmony and under single direc- 
tion. 

It is rather difficult for instance for the average 
American to obtain a permanent residence certif- 





icate. I met one American Missionary who has 
lived in the country for fourteen years. She has 
never obtained a residence certificate and must re- 
turn to the States twice a year to renew her tourist 
card. But the American of leftist persuasion has 
no such problem. A Mexico City attorney handles 
residence permits for these Americans, doing it 
quickly and with little expense. 





Communist activity and anti-American feeling 
is only found by the American who looks for it. 
For the average tourist, Mexico is still a delight- 
ful place, with more and more of the land being 
opened to tourist travel. The new West Coast 
highway now makes it possible to drive to Mexico 
from California or Arizona, and a magnificent 
drive it is. The highways are fairly good ; motels 
are cropping up all along the route. 

Most of us who have not visited Mexico have 
no conception of the tremendous size of the coun- 
try. It somehow becomes crowded into small 
space on our maps. It is nearly four hundred 
miles from Mexico City to Guadalajara, over 
one thousand miles from here to the American 
Border. From Tijuana to Cabo on the tip of the 
Lower California Peninsula it is a 1055 mile 
drive. 

Except in Mexico City and glamorized Aca- 
pulco, Mexico is still inexpensive. There are 
scores of clean hotels where rooms cost as little 
as $1.50. Excellent full course meals cost from 
fifty cents to a dollar. Along the West Coast, 
particularly in Jalasco state, new sea side resorts 
are being developed where costs are very low. 
There is much to see, and there is much to do. 
Excellent hunting is found in almost every section, 
and the fishing along both coasts is unexcelled. 
The tourist who loves to browse around ancient 
buildings and ruins can be kept busy for months. 
Here in Guadalajara there are almost 300 churches 
and cathedrals, several dating from the 16th 
century. 

Bui random wandering about the wild moun- 
tains can be dangerous. Mexico is still much in 
the condition of our own West seventy-five years 
ago. There are bandits in the mountains. In 
the back country almost every one goes armed. 
Strangers, especially those who cannot speak 
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Spanish, are looked upon with suspicion. It is 
not advisable to go camping in the mountains. 
A few months ago two sportsmen went hunting 
not far from Mexico City. Unfortunately they 
chose an area where there had been some sheep 
killing. The local peons put two and two together 
with disastrous results. Sheep had been killed, 
and here were two strangers with guns. Without 
asking questions, the farmers shot the hunters. 

Mexico today is also much like our Old West 
in that cattle rustling is a serious problem. And 
it might be added that rustlers meet the same fate 
in Mexico that they did in Texas seventy-five 
years ago! 

But the traveler who keeps to the main high- 
ways and the developed resorts need not fear 
bandits or rustlers. The Mexican Government 
is developing tourist travel and welcomes Ameri- 
can visitors. Tourist guides are licensed, are well 
trained and are reliable. Except in Mexico City 
costs are reasonable and the tourist-gouging that 
takes place in so many countries is unknown. 

Unfortunately Mexicans, taught by free- 
spending Americans, are learning. It was only 
after my third taxi ride in Mexico City that I dis- 
covered charges are supposed to be by meter. 
One driver charged five pesos for a trip which a 
few hours later cost one peso and ninety centavos 
by meter. Most Mexico City cab drivers also 
seem to be employed by houses of prostitution. 
My cab drivers all had a glowing speil about 
the beauties of the senoritas, the luxury of their 
special houses, the thrills of “French movies.” 

But there is also a frequent genuine desire to 
show the American the best, to make his stay 
worthwhile. In Guadalajara I became acquainted 
with the manager of my hotel and enjoyed long 
talks with him. When I paid my bill I found 
that he had given me a twenty per cent discount. 





Bibliophile’s Notebook 


By Joun Davip MARSHALL 


Some years ago the editors of “The Pleasures 
of Publishing,” that delightful bulletin of the 


Columbia University Press, announced the results 
of a poll conducted among its readers to deter- 
mine the Classic That Has Bored the Most People 
the Most. 
teachers were among the 200 persons taking part 
in this unusual poll, and 427 different titles were 
named to the most boring classic category. John 


Editors, booksellers, librarians, and 


Bunyan’s “Pilgrim’s Progress” took first place as 
the most boring classic. Runners-up to the Bun- 
yan soporific were Melville’s “Moby Dick,” Mil- 
ton’s “Paradise Lost,” Spencer’s “Faerie Queen,” 
Boswell’s “Life of Samuel Johnson,” Richardson’s 
“Pamela,” Eliot’s “Silas Marner,” Scott’s “Ivan- 


hoe,” Cervantes’ “Don Quixote,” Goethe's 
“Faust,” Tolstoy’s “War and Peace,” Proust's 
“Rememberance of Things Past,” Marx’s “Capi- 
tal,” Thackeray's “Vanity Fair,” Eliot’s “Mill on 
the Floss.” 


is the single author who has bored the most 


’ 


The poll revealed that George Eliot 


people the most, for four of her books were among 
the first thirty runners-up. Seventeen of Shake- 
speare’s plays were also mentioned. Mark Twain’s 


“Tom Sawyer,” Stevenson’s “Treasure Island,” 
and A. Conan Doyle’s Sherlock Holmes stories 
received one vote each. Only one of Trollope’s 
novels was mentioned 

“Clarissa and the Depths” by SouTHERN Os- 
SERVER Contributing Editor Doris Betts appears 
in a recently published paperback called “New 
Campus Writing” edited by Nolan Miller and 
Judson Jerome (Bantam Books, 50c). This 
anthology of writing being done in American 
colleges and universities today contains stories 
and poems written by students in some 20 schools. 
Of the 20 schools represented by students’ literary 
activity, 5 are located in the South—University 
of Alabama, University of Florida, University of 
Kentucky, University of North Carolina, and the 
Woman's College of the University of North 
Carolina .. . 

To each SouTHEeRN Osserver reader this 
columnist would like to say “Merry Christmas.” 
See you next year... 
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Southern Books and 
Southern Authors 


THE SMILING 
$3.95. 


REBEL. By Harnett Kane. 


Doubleday. 


On a Wisconsin lake there is a small vessel 
which flies the Confederate flag, the only craft in 
the world operating regularly under the Stars and 
Bars. The ship bears the name of “Belle Boyd” 
and is named in honor of the glamorous Con- 
federate spy who died in 1900 in the nearby town 
of Wisconsin Dells. 

Mr. Kane has written a delightful novel around 
the life of Belle Boyd. In his “Spies for the 
Blue and Gray” the author mentions Belle and 
her many sisters-in-espionage. Most of the others 
were fiftyish, but Belle began her career at the 
age of seventeen. She was attractive, witty and 
much admired by the men. 

The Boyd family lived in Martinsburg, Vir 
ginia. She became a heroine early in the war 
when she shot a Yankee soldier who was attempt- 
ing to raise the Union flag over the family home 
Her espionage activities began in an amateurish 
manner as she attempted to report on the activi- 
ties of the Union Army in and around Martins 
burg. But Belle’s activities soon were extended 
and became very professional. She learned various 
ciphers, seemed to have a knack of knowing what 
military information would be of value to the 
Confederate One of the Belle Boyd's 
most daring escapades took place at Front Royal. 
Stonewall attacked the 
Union-held city and Belle dashed across the battle 
field to give information to Jackson which helped 
in causing a Yankee route. 


Army 


Jackson unexpectedly 


It was inevitable that Belle Boyd was captured 
She was able to worm her way out of trouble on 
numerous occasions but eventually landed in no- 
torious Old Capitol Prison. This establishment 
was in many ways just as notorious as the Con- 
federate Prison at Andersonville, Georgia. Mr 
Kane paints an unforgetable picture of the prison, 
of the hundreds of prisoners held without charge, 
of the manner in which they were able to com- 


municate with each other. There are interesting 
sidelights on the personality and methods of 
Lafayette Baker, chief undercover agent for the 
Union. 

Belle Boyd was repatriated and began her ac- 
tivities all over again. She was captured once 
again and once again was repatriated. 
stints in Federal prisons, 
ludes. 


In between 
selle had romantic inter- 
Whether intentionally or otherwise, Mr. 
Kane paints her as a not too well balanced person- 
ality. She fell in love with a Yankee officer who 
betrayed her. While in Old Capitol she fell in 
love with a fellow prisoner but that did not work 
out. Finally, on her last assignment as a Con- 
federate Courier to Europe, she fell in love with 
This 
in and tragedy. Sam 
Hardinge was sympathetic to the South, was 
imprisoned and when finally released, so broken 
in health that he died soon after marrying Belle 
in London. 


the Union Navy man who captured her. 


affair ended marriage 


After the war ended, Belle wrote and lectured. 
She went on the stage in London to support her 
child and later had a London. 


She must not have been happy, as she married a 


stage career in 
few years after Sam Hardinge’s death, was di 
vorced and married a third time. She became a 
favorite lecturer in the North and South and died 
of a heart attack at Wisconsin Dells during a 
lecture tour. 

“The Smiling Rebel’ is 
worthwhile book. 


an miteresting and 
It sheds light on the remark- 
able laxity which prevailed during the Civil 
War. Military security was laughable at times. 
Even within the walls of Old Capitol it was pos 
sible to continue operations 
very noses of the Union jailers 


strange war: 


certain under the 
It was indeed a 
when Belle was released from Old 
Capitol the first time, she left money with the 
Superintendent with orders to buy her trousseau 
In due time the Yankee jailor bought the Rebel 
spy’s wedding 


and 


dispatched them 


clothes 
through the lines to | 


Richmond 


THREE YEARS 


vanus Cadwallader 


WITH GRANT. 
$4.75 


By Syl- 


Knopf The manu- 








script of “Three Years with Grant” was acquired 
some years ago by the Illinois State Historical 
Library. It had never been published and prob- 
ably less than a half dozen living persons had read 
it. Edited by Benjamin Thomas, this journal of 
a newspaper man who spent three years with 
Grant, is extremely interesting from several view 
points. 

Living close to Grant, indeed being practically 
a staff member, Cadwallader is able to give a pic- 
ture of the war from the command level. He 
paints a superb picture of Grant and of numerous 
other generals. Cadwallader’s first assignment 
was ticklish. Warren Isham, a correspondent for 
the Chicago Times, had been imprisoned by Gen 
eral Grant. The Chicago Times asked Cadwal- 
lader to join Grant in Tennessee and seek Isham’s 
release. 

To this reviewer one of the most important 
aspects of the Cadwallader journal is the picture 
it gives of American war correspondents, their 
modes of operation and their realtionships with 
the military. Cadwallader admits readily that the 
average newspaper men covering the war “were 
in bad order at all army headquarters, and were 
always secretly held to be a species of nuisance 
that needed abating. . . . Candor compels the ad 
mission that as a class, the first installment of 
correspondents sent to the armies deserved no 
high rank in public or official estimation. Some 
unduly magnified their importance as the repre- 
sentative of leading metropolitan newspapers 
Some were so lacking in conventional politeness 
as to make themselves disagreeable wherever they 
went. Others were base enough to make mer 
chandise of personal mentions in their corres- 
pondence. Others almost unblushingly took the 
contract of ‘writing up’ some Colonel to a Briga- 
dier Generalship, for a specified consideration in 
dollars. And still others were sufficiently ignoble 
to fasten themselves upon some Colonel or Briga- 
ae ee 

Times marches on but newspaper men and 
generals do not change. Cadwallader’s assess- 
ment of war correspondents, written nearly 100 
years ago, might just as well have been written 
of generals and newspaper men during the Korean 
War; Cadwallader, however, makes it clear that 
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he was an exception. He managed to get very 
close to Grant, securing Isham’s release immed- 
iately and for the next three years enjoying im- 
mense privilege with the Commanding General. 
His tent was always pitched adjacent to Grant's 
he enjoyed Grant's officers’ mess, he was tipped 
off on all big news breaks. When, as often oc- 
cured, other generals sought to cause him trouble, 
Grant always intervened. I could mention several 
contemporary war correspondents who enjoyed 
similar privileges during the Korean war. 
Cadwallader was a fair and accurate reporter. 
But his entre with Grant developed because he 
became one of the few men who could control 
the General’s drinking habits. During a steam- 
boat trip on the Mississippi, Grant became drunk. 
Cadwallader is not bashful in describing subse- 
quent events: “I then took the General in hand 
myself, enticed him into his stateroom, locked 
myself in the room with him (having the key in 
my pocket), and commenced throwing bottles of 
whiskey which stood on the windows, over the 
guards, into the river. Grant soon ordered me 


out of the room, but I refused to go. On finding 


himself locked in he became quite angry and 
ordered me peremptorily to open the door and 
get out instantly. This order I firmly but good 
naturedly declined to obey.” 


The next day Cadwallader had to sober Grant 
again. But instead of being reprimanded, Cad 
wallader began to receive special favors from the 
General. With one or two of the General's staff, 
he took on the job of keeping Grant away from 
liquor. According to Cadwallader it was not too 
serious a problem. Grant could go months with- 
out touching a drop. But if offered a drink, he 
could not stop. “He was not a habitual drinker,” 
writes Cadwallader. “He could not drink mod- 
erately. . When at long intervals his appetite 

. caused him to accept the invitation of some 
old classmate . . . to take ‘just one glass before 
parting’ he invariably drank to excess unless 
someone was with him (whose control he would 
acknowledge) to lead him away from temptation.” 

Cadwallader followe’ Grant to the eastern cam- 
paigns. He became t: correspondent for the 
New York Herald. Witi blanket authority from 
Grant to go anywhere he pleased, Cadwallader 
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had advantages over other correspondents. He 
had troubles with other generals, notably Ben 
Butler, but with U. S. Grant always in the back- 
ground, Cadwallader was able to threaten the 
generals. 

There are excellent profiles of numerous Union 
Generals throughout the Cadwallader story. There 
are well written commentaries on battles and cam- 
paigns, vignettes of Lincoln and Stanton, stories 
of Union rivalries. But Cadwallader is at his 
best in his description of the working methods of 
newspaper men of a century ago. 


THE CIVIL WAR IN PICTURES. Arranged 
by Fletcher Pratt. Holt. $10.00 


It is difficult for us to imagine war correspon- 
dence without photographs. But during the Civil 
War Americans got their impressions of the war 
either by written word or through the drawings 
of the many war artists whose work appeared 
principally in Harper’s Weekly and Frank Les- 
lie’s Illustrated Newspaper. The Brady photo- 
graphs of the Civil War were excellent but very 
few participants in the Civil War saw a Brady 
photograph. Before a picture could get into the 
newspapers it had to be reduced to a drawing 
and the drawing reduced to a woodcut. 

Fletcher Pratt has collected some 300 pictures 
of the Civil War, drawn by northern artists. The 
book is therefore a partisan boek, the war por- 
trayed through the eyes of the northern artist- 
correspondents who roamed every front. Mr. 
Pratt has woven a commentary of his own with 
long quotations from the newspapers of the day 
into his collection of pictures so that the reader 
gets a wonderful feel of the war as it must have 
appeared to non-combatants in the Union. 

Among the famed combat artists of the day 
were such men as Winslow Homer and A. R. 
Waud. These and other men often made their 
sketches under fire, producing tbe finished pro- 
duct at night around a campfire or in a hosiptal 
It is interesting to note the improvement of war 
art as the years passed. Early drawings were 
stylized, with advancing men always shown in 
compact masses, shoulder to shoulder. But as 
the artists saw more and more war, their draw- 
ings reflected the realities of skirmishes and great 





battles. This is an excellent and unusual por- 
trayal of the Civil War. 


FIESTA. By Robert Ramsey. John Day. $3.50 

In spite of a slow movement in the direction 
of political democracy, much of rural Mexico 
still lives in an atmosphere of paternalism. Robert 
Ramsey, a member of the faculty of the University 
of Arizona and author of two books on the 
American South (“Fire in the Summer” and “The 
Mockingbird”) turns to modern Mexico in his 
latest novel. And he has written a beautifully 
sensitive book in which the spiritual struggle of 
simple Mexicans is portrayed. 

“Fiesta” is the story of young Antonio, in the 
employ of Don Hipolito, who practically owns 
the city of Hidalgo and the surrounding country- 
side. Among Antonio’s many duties is that of 
taking part in the Patron’s bull fights. Antonio's 
brother had been killed in the ring, and the 
young man has no stomach for the bulls. He 
dreams of escape to the United States, an escape 
that will free him from the dominance of the 
Patron and will let him lead a life of his own. 

But while dreaming of America, Antonio goes 
on with his chores which include the driving of 
Don Hipolito’s fleet of air conditioned Cadillacs. 
The dreams take on some substance when a 
movie outfit arrives in the city and Antonio is 
thrown with the director and Consuelo, the lead- 
ing lady. 

Antonio sees his father killed in the bull ring. 
He accepts an invitation from Consuelo and runs 
away with her to Mexico City. But Antonio 
finds that it is not easy to escape. The movie 
actress is herself a troubled person and instead of 
offering to take Antonio to the United States 
she finally decides to sponsor him in the activity 
he most hates—bull fighting. 

With this as the framework, Mr. Ramsey has 
skillfully written a story of a young man finding 
himself. Antonio learns to accept his lot with 
dignity. In the process he learns too that the 
love of his country-bred fiancee is worth more 
than some of his dreams. In a magnificent con- 
cluding bull fight episode, Antonio conquers his 
fear of the ring and finds his place in Don 
Hipolito’s tight little kingdom 
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“Fiesta” is a brilliantly written novel, portray- 
ing as few other books have portrayed, the very 
soul of the simple people who live beyond the 
glittering lights of Mexico City and Acapulco. 
Antonio is the real Mexican that tourists rarely 
see. And through Antonio the reader glimpses 
the nobility and tragedy of the Mexican character. 


HENTZ: OF THINGS NOT SEEN. By 
Harriet Houser. MacMillan. $3.50 

This is a story simply told but with a certain 
dramatic power by a mother who is not a writer 
but who wishes to share her experience of finding 
spiritual strength in a time of crisis. In 1951 the 
author’s only son dived from a spring-board into 
shallow water and broke his neck. For four 
years Hentz, his family and his friends fought for 
his life. During these years many people entered 
the picture. As a result of contacts with the 
stricken Hentz, two boy friends began the study 
of medicine and one young girl entered nurses’ 
training. A fine young missionary overstayed her 
furlough in order to provide physical therapy 
treatment. Many people, including doctors, de- 
clared their faith had been strengthened because 
of their contacts and work with Hentz. 

The keynote of Mrs. Houser’s story is the 
picture of her own Spiritual development, not in 
a complicated theological manner, but in simple 
child-like faith. Hentz never recovered com- 
pletely, remaining paralyzed in all his extremities 
but learning to get around in an electric chair. 
He died as a result of surgery just after his 
twenty-first birthday. But even then Mrs. Hou- 
ser found a miracle for just before his death Hentz 
told his parents that he had more happiness than 
before his injury. 

The story of Hentz is beautifully told, includ- 
ing sidelights on the spirit of friendship in the 
southern town where the family lived, of their 
feelings when they went into the vastness of New 
York City and also found friendship there. 


DAUGHTER OF NAZARETH. 
Marvyne Bauer. Broadman. $1.50 
Mrs. Bauer has written two other books based 
upon the Bible, “Behold Your King” and “Abram 
Son of Terah.” This latest book is an imaginative 


3y Florence 


story of Mary, mother of Jesus, but it is firmly 
based on the story as told in the Gospels. The 
description of Mary is not particularly compelling 
at first but as the reader goes on and allows Mrs. 
Bauer to describe the predicament of the shy 
country girl betrothed but not yet married to an 
honorable man, being suddenly confronted with a 
pregnancy, one begins to realize the depths of 
the complications which the familiar gospel nar- 
ratives state with such stark simplicity that they 
are often overlooked. 

The climax of Mrs. Bauer’s short book is 
reached when nothing short of a vision will con- 
vince Joseph of Mary’s innocence; he has the 
vision and becomes her husband and protector. 
Mrs. Bauer has not written a great book in any 
sense, but it is one to be enjoyed by those who 
would like to stir their imaginations to a greater 
appreciation of the Biblical narratives. 





Briefly Noted 


FAVORITE RECIPES OF THE LOWER 
CAPE FEAR. By Mrs. Peter Browne Ruffin, 
539 Forest Hills Drive, Wilmington, N. C. $2.25 

Many sea food recipes and other dishes, cooked 
southern style, compiled by the Ministering Circle 
of Wilmington. 


LONE-STAR LAND. 
Knopf. $5.00 

A detailed survey of twentieth-century Texas, 
illustrated and with maps. 


By Frank Goodwyn. 


OKLAHOMA, ITS ORIGIN AND DEVEL- 
OPMENT. By Victor Harlow and Gene AIl- 
drick, Harlow Publications. $2.96 


A revision of an Oklahoma history. 


BONANZA ON THE BIG MUDDY. By Wil- 
liam Heuman. Arcadia. $2.50 


A novel of steamboating days on the Missouri 
River near the end of the Civil War. 


HOME BY THE RIVER. By Archibald Rut- 
ledge. Bobbs-Merrill. $4.00 
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With a foreword by Frances Parkinson Keyes, 
the author brings his account of Hampton Planta- 
tion, South Carolina, up to date. 


PLANTATIONS OF THE CAROLINA LOW 
COUNTRY. By Samuel G. Stoney. Carolina 
Art Association, Charleston. $12.50 


OKLAHOMA STORIES. 
Harlow. $2.26 


By Zoe Tilghman. 


SCOUT COMMANDER. By S. E. Whitman. 
Houghton. $2.75 


A novel of the Southwestern frontier in the 
late 19th century, featuring a U. S. Cavalry 
officer who commanded a group of Chiricahuan 
Indians. 


ADVENTURES OF A SLUM FIGHTER. By 
Charles F. Palmer. McKay. $4.00 

The story of an Atlanta capitalist’s fight against 
slums. Illustrated. 


ALL OF THE WOMEN OF THE BIBLE. 
By Edith Deen. Harper. $4.95 

Written by a Fort Worth author, this is a de- 
tailed account of the women of the Bible, good 
and bad. Each major biography is identified by 
chapter and verse and prefaced by a key Bible 
passage. 


THE FINAL ANSWER AND OTHER 
POEMS. By Grantland Rice. Barnes. $2.75 


John Kieran selects and edits poems by the 
late Tennessee sportswriter. 


THE KINGDOM WITHIN. 
Maffett. Exposition. $3.00 

The author is a Negro minister and drawing 
on personal experience, describes some of the 
problems of segregation for his race. 


By Robert Lee 


DEAR DOCTOR DICK. By J. Allen Hunter 
Exposition. $2.50 

A novel of a village doctor in rural North Caro- 
lina. 


ADOBE WALLS BRIDE. By John L. Mc- 
Carty. Naylor. $3.50 


The biography of Billy Dixon, famous buffalo 
hunter and Indian fighter, and his wife, Olive 
Dixon. Illustrated. 


NIGHT FISHING IN TEXAS. 
Honea. Naylor. $3.25 

A book describing the mushrooming new sport 
of salt water night fishing plus tried and trusted 
fresh water night fishing. With descriptions of 
methods, tackles, best times and places. 


By John 


AND THE ANGELS WON’T BLAME HIM. 
By Barton M. Phillips. Story Book Press. $2.95 

A novel of a drug addict and convict who 
comes to his judgment day. 


THE ALCHEMIST’S VOYAGE. 
Kentfield. Harcourt. $3.95 

A novel of a freighter bound out of New Or- 
leans on a mysterious voyage. 


By Calvin 


FREEDOM’S HOLY LIGHT. 
Cuninggim. Harper. $2.75 


By Merrimon 


A study of religious freedom in the United 
States by the Dean of the Perkins School of 
Theology, Southern Methodist University. 


THADDEUS STEVENS, A BEING DARK- 
LY WISE AND RUDELY GREAT. By Ralph 
Korngold. Harcourt. $6.00 

A biography of the Republican Majority leader 
in the House of Representatives during the Civil 
War. Stevens was also instrumental in initiating 
impeachment proceedings against President John- 
son and introduced the Fourteenth Amendment. 


THE BAPTIST DEACON. 

Broadman. $1.75 
Explanation of the duties and traditional re- 

sponsibilities of deacons in the Baptist Church. 


$y Robert Naylor. 


THE TEXAS NEWS. Edited by Ralph W 
Steen. The Steck Co. $5.00 

The history of Texas from 1493 to 1940 pre- 
sented in newspaper-style front page stories. 
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THE GOD OF OUR FAITH. By Harris F. 
Rall. Abingdon. $2.75 


One of a three volume series on systematic the- 
ology. 


WALKS OF JESUS. By B. Lewis. John Knox 
Press. $1.50 


A series of talks, delivered at church confer- 
ences in the South, on the pathway of Jesus. 


THORNS OF DEFENSE. 
Comet Press. $2.75 


3y Bruce Merrill. 


A novel set in the Texas-Mexico border 
country. 


LONE STAR PREACHER. By Lt. Col. John 
W. Thomason, Jr. Berkeley Publishing Corp. 
paper, 35¢ 

The story of Praxiteles Swan, a Southern 
Methodist minister and captain in the Sth Texas 
Regiment, Confederate States Provisional Army. 


DESCENT OF THE WHITE BIRD. By 
Barbara Whitney. Fine Editions. $2.50 


Poems by a Virginia writer. 


THE RISING STORM. By Marguerite Allis. 
Putnam. $3.50 

A novel of the 1830's and how slavery tore 
apart a large Cincinnati family. 





From the University Presses 
CATTLE & MEN. By Charles W. Towne and 


Edward N. Wentworth. University of Oklahoma 


Press. $4.00 


It is difficult to conceive of a less interesting 
topic than cattle. But around the story of cattle 
and their relationships to man through the ages, 
authors Towne and Wentworth have written an 
exciting and at times romantic story. “Cattle & 
Men” is filled with history, with adventure, is a 
book that should appeal to casual readers and to 
students in college and high school. 

The place of cattle in history is indicated from 
the fact that the word pecuniary, meaning any- 


thing taken or given as money, comes from the 
latin pecus which means cattle. And pecunia 
means money. Man’s wealth has been counted 
in terms of his cattle for ages. And cattle have 
determined the course of history. 


“Cattle & Men” begins with an account of 
the first members of the cattle family which 
thrived millions of years ago. Fossil remains of 
cattle, dating back three to four million years ago, 
were first found in Asia, later in Europe. There 
were various species before the dawn of history. 
The first historical record of wild cattle comes 
to us from Julius Caesar who wrote in 65 B.C. 
of the wild Uri of Germany. The Auroch was 
found throughout Europe and it is interesting to 
know that the last specimen of the true wild ox 
died as late as 1627. However, even today there 
are several species of wild cattle found in Asia. 

The authors tell the story of how cattle were 
domesticated, becoming for man an important 
source of food and an invaluable adjunct as a 
beast of burden and labor. But of most interest 
to Americans in the place that cattle have had in 
our own development, and not merely as a source 
of food. Cattle came to the New World from 
several sources. Columbus landed cattle from 
Spain and in 981 Erik the Red put ashore an 
assortment of cattle in Greenland. The Green- 
land cattle eventually died out but the story 
of their vicissitudes makes interesting reading. 
In the sixteenth century a herd of cattle was put 
ashore on Sable Island off the Nova Scotia coast 
and prospered. A shipwrecked Englishman esti- 
mated there were eight hundred head on the 
island in 1633. 

In 1699 the French introduced cattle to the 
Biloxi region on the Gulf Coast. But North 
America owes its development as a continent 
rich in cattle largely to the Spanish. Before their 
coming, North America knew no domestic ani- 
mal save the dog which had crossed to this con- 
tinent from Siberia. The Spaniards brought 
cattle and ranching to the continent. In fact they 
even developed “branding”, although they did not 
brand cattle. Indians captured in warfare were 
branded on the cheek with the letter “G” for 
guerra or “war”. 


The conquistador trailed vast herds of cattle 
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into Mexico and on into the Southwest. As the 
Spanish Fathers established missions they trained 
Indians as herdsmen and breeders. “Cattle & 
Men” is filled with the romantic stories of these 
early ranchers. The cattle business was big even 
in those days. In 1834, San Pedro, port for Los 
Angeles, reported receiving 100,000 cattle hides. 

From the days of the Spanish rancheros, the 
auhors turn to the development of cattle in our 
own West and Southwest and this too is a thrill- 
ing story. Cattle were of importance, not only 
for food. Teams of oxen made possible the major 
part of the pioneer movement to the West and 
Northwest. The rich sod of the plains was broken 
by oxen, used at times in teams made up of as 
many as seven yoke. The Texas Longhorn was 
considered the best breed of bovines for trail 
driving the world has ever known. There were 
scores of firms operating oxen-hauled freight 
lines. One of the greatest of these was the firm 
of Russell, Majors and Waddell. When Horace 
Greeley visited the headquarters of this company 
at Leavenworth in 1859 he exclaimed, “Such 
acres of wagons! Such pyramids of extra axle- 
trees! Such herds of oxen! Such regiments of 
drivers and other employees!” In that year the 
firm used forty-five thousand oxen. 

“Cattle & Men” touches upon cattle raising 
activity in every section of this continent. There 
were cattle drives from the Middle West back 
to the East; from the Southwest to the North 
and from the plains to the Northwest. The effect 
of cattle upon America can best be explained by 
this quotation “From beef-cattle raising and 
droving have come cultural influences upon the 
whole of America, which those now living are 
often least able to interpret. The romantic—even 
heroic—pattern set by the Mexican vaquero and 
the American cowboy has become a part of our 
historical consciousness, and has won the interest 
of readers and students of cultural development 
in both hemispheres.” 

Around cattle Messers Towne and Wentworth 
have woven a truly romantic and entrancing 
story. 


SIX-GUN AND SILVER STAR. By Glenn 
Shirley. Univ. of New Mexico Press. $4.50 


A history of Oklahoma outlaws and the sheriffs 
who tried to control them. The period covered 
is from 1889 until Oklahoma became a state in 
1907. 


THE MIDLANDS DISCOVERY. By Fred 
Wendorf and others. University of Texas Press. 
$3.50 

An anthropological report concerning the re- 
mains of a skelton found near Midlands, Texas 


in 1953-54. 


WAR AND PEACE IN THE LAW OF IS- 
LAM. By Majid Khadduri. Johns Hopkins 
Press. $5.50 

A study of Islam’s relations with other coun- 
tries and the changes that have occurred in laws. 
The author is a professor at the School of Ad- 
vanced International Studies of Johns Hopkins 
University. 


ECONOMIC GROWTH BRAZIL, INDIA, 
JAPAN. Edited by Simon Kuznets, Wilbert 


Moore and Joseph Spengler. Duke University 
Press. $12.50 


LINCOLN AND THE BLUEGRASS. By 
William Townsend. Univ. of Kentucky Press. 
$6.50 

A study of the influence of slave-holding Ken- 
tucky on Lincoln’s convictions on the question of 
slavery. To be reviewed in detail in the January 
issue. 


ANATOMY OF MILTON’S VERSE. By 
W. B. C. Watkins. Louisiana State University 
Press. $3.00 

A study of Milton by a Mississippi author, 
written under a Guggenheim Fellowship. 





Among the Juveniles 


For Ages 7 toll 


THE BROWNIE SCOUT MYSTERY. By 
Dorothy Sterling. Doubleday. $2.50 


When the friendly black mascot of the Poodle 
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Patrol disappears there was great excitement 
among the Brownie Patrol members. It turns 
out that Herman, the mascot, was dognapped 
and the Brownies solve the mystery. 


THE HAPPY HOLLISTERS AND THE 
MERRY-GO-ROUND MYSTERY. By Jerry 
West. Garden City. 

Another typical Happy Hollister book, packed 
with excitement and mystery shared by the whole 
family. 


WHITE SAILS TO CHINA. By Clyde Rob- 
ert Bulla. Crowell. $2.50 

Young Nat, living with relatives in New Salem, 
decides to run away and go back to China, the 
land he really loves. He has some spine-tingling 
adventures and eventually accepts his new home. 
Illustrated with black and white drawings. 


TREASURE AT BAR X. By Walter Smith 
Kramer. Dodd, Mead. $2.75 

Winner of the Dodd, Mead Librarian Prize 
Competition, this is a story of Bob and Betty 
and their experiences during their first trip to 
the Southwest. The children are twins and learn 
about the operations of a modern ranch. They 


even get to see some rustlers. Illustrated by 
Gerald McCann. 


FAIR WIND TO VIRGINIA. By Cornelia L. 
Meigs. MacMillan. $2.75 


A brother and sister arrive in Williamsburg 
in 1773 and find excitment. For ages 10 to 14. 


PIRATE ISLAND. By Fran Martin. Harper. 
$2.75 

A story set in colonial Virginia. Two boys, 
sons of a pilot, become involved with pirates and 
in the sea battle in which Blackbeard is killed. 


Illustrated. 


For Ages 8 to 14 


THE REAL BOOK ABOUT SNAKES. By 
Jane Sherman. Garden City. $1.95 


An exciting book about one of the oldest and 
most interesting of living creatures. In addition 


to many facts about many species of snakes, there 
is information about what to do if bitten by a 
poisonous snake, what precautions should be 
taken in snake country and what snakes make pets. 
Illustrated. 


PEPY’S BOY. By Rachel Varble. Doubleday. 
$2.75 


A novel for ages 11 to 14, of redheaded Toby 
Wayneman who lived in the gay household of 
Samuel Pepys after the Restoration of Charles II. 


KIM OF KOREA. By Faith Norris and Peter 
Lumn. Messner. $2.75 

This is a story of a ten-year-old Korean orphan 
who travels from Seoul to Inchon in search of an 
American soldier who has promised to adopt 
him. There are many drawings by Kurt Wiese. 
The book is well written, interesting and humorous 
although somewhat inaccurate. There are no 
tigers in the vicinity of Seoul, Korea. There are 
a number of other points where the authors stray 
a bit. But the drawings are excellent and in 
general this is a worthwhile book. 


THE BORROWERS AFIELD. By Mary Nor- 
ton. Harcourt, Brace. $2.50 

The adventures of a family of “little people”, 
a continuation of the author’s “The Borrowers”. 


THE CIVIL WAR. By Fletcher Pratt. Garden 
City. $2.00 

Fletcher Pratt is a recognized authority, not 
only on the Civil War period, but on all Amer- 
ica’s wars. During the last war he was a cor- 
respondent with the Navy and has written a 
newspaper column for years. Mr. Pratt turns 
his talents and knowledge to good use in this ex- 
cellent book on the Civil War for children be- 
tween the ages of 8 and 14. Written in simple 
language and beautifully illustrated in black and 
white and color, by Lee Ames, this book will 
make the war real and interesting to children. 
The first few lines indicate the simplicity of treat- 
ment: “Before the Civil War the Negroes in the 
South were slaves. Many people in the North 
thought that this was wrong and formed a party 
to prevent the spread of slavery. When this 
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party elected Abraham Lincoln President of the 
United States, people in the slave states became 
very angry”. 

After reviewing the beginning of the war, Mr. 
Pratt describes all the major battles and the best 
known military figures on each side. Each major 
battle description is accompanied by one of Mr. 
The battle accounts 
are simple, with the reason for the battle clearly 


Ames excellent drawings. 


indicated, factors which bore on the outcome 
simply stated. Altogether this is one of the clear- 
est accounts of the Civil War ever written. Mr. 
Pratt is also author of the recently published “The 
Monitor and the Merrimac” written for boys and 


girls. 


EXPLORING THE MOON. By Roy A. Gal- 
lant. Garden City. $2.00 


In the same large and attractive format as “The 
Civil War”, this book, also for ages 8 to 14 
describes the fascinating things one would see if 
it were possible to take a trip to the moon. As 
the author describes the craters, seas and moun- 
tain ranges, he also brings up interesting ques 
tions about the moon. Where did it come from?’ 
What does its mysterious other side look like? 
How were its craters and lava seas formed’ The 
book is illustrated in black and white and color 
by Lowell Hess. 


THE STORY OF CALIFORNIA. By Oscar 
Garden City. $2.50 


Lewis. 

With many illustrations by John Barron, this 
is a pictorial history of California for ages 8 to 
14. The book traces California's develpoment 
from 1542 when a small band of Spainards 
landed in what is now San Diego Bay. The days 
of the Spanish Missions, the Gold Rush, the ro- 
mantic story of the Pony Express, the coming 
of the Union Pacific railroad, are all described 
in text and pictures. The book ends with a pic- 
ture of California as it is today, with its magnifi- 
cent scenery and fine cities attracting people from 
every part of the United States. 


For Ages 12 to 16 


THE FIRST MAMMALS. By William Scheele. 
World. $4.95 


This book will be enjoyed by adults as well 
as children. Beautifully illustrated by the author, 
the book gives a tremendous amount of informa- 
tion about early mammals. Many of the illustra- 
tions are full page in size and each species is 
thoroughly described. The book answers many 
questions about early mammals, the development 
of animals we know well today, the general na- 
ture of the world at a time when strange beasts 
roamed about. 


FIRST THE LIGHTENI 
Knight. Doubleday. $2.7 


NG. By Ruth Adams 


A novel of teen-age life in postwar Italy that 


should give American teen-agers an idea of the 
problems of young people in the war’s aftermath. 
Giovanni must somehow get money for his 
mother. He is tempted to join a gang and make 
money the easy way. Giovanni has an exciting 
time and manages to help himself and mother. 


JULIUS CAESAR. 


Messner. $2.95 


By Manuel Komroff 

\ biography of “the mightiest Roman of them 
all” written for young people. He is the author 
of two other biographies for young people, “Marco 
Polo” and “Napoleon.” 


GOAL TO GO. 
$2.00 


By Curtis Bishop. Steck. 


This is Curtis Bishop's tenth book for teen- 
agers and like his others, it is developed around 
a sport. Jim Milner was a better than average 
football player and knew it. On the day Jim 
registered at Belmont High he was made welcome 
by the other students. But Jim did not fit into 
the team, the coach had trouble finding a place 
for his new potential star. 

Curtis Bishop weaves a fine story around Coach 
Henry’s efforts to find out why Jim Milner was 
almost indifferent to football. Jim Milner had 
to be convinced that football usually gives back to 
those who play it right more than it takes away. 
Mr. Bishop is always authentic in his stories of 
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sports and there is in this book, as in others, a 
little lesson to be learned. Mr. Bishop is a for- 
mer newspaperman who has covered many high 
school games and his hobby is managing a Little 
League baseball team. 


A BOY NAMED JESUS. By Sam Hoffman. 
College Publishing Co., Daytona Beach, Florida. 
$2.50 

This is a simply written book about the boy- 
hood of Jesus, developed in terms and in language 
easily understood by modern-day children. Je- 
sus asks his mother questions any child asks; he 
visits in the synagogue, asking questions, learning. 
The book should have considerable value for use 
by parents and young adults. 


THE FEARLESS FAMILY. By Gardell Dano 
Christensen. Holt. $2.75 


A book about the family of animals which, 
regardless of size, have no fear. The author (who 
also illustrates the book) writes of the weasel, 
ferret and various other members of a family of 
fur bearing animals which live by a “kill or be 
killed” maxim. 


THE GOLDEN SUMMER. By Sybil Conrad. 
Holt. $2.75 

A story especially for girls, of Terry who 
moves to a new town and has to make good with 
new friends. After many disappointments Terry 
is sent to a summer camp where she learns how 
to work and play with other people. 





Other Interesting and 
Important Books 


COLLECTIVISM ON THE CAMPUS. By E. 
Merrill Root. Devin-Adair. $5.00 

Professor Root, who has taught at Earlham 
College in Indiana for many years, pulls no 
punches in this book which is sub-titled “The 
Battle for the Mind in American Colleges.” Thou- 
sands of students graduate each year who have 
been thoroughly indoctrinated in collectivist—or 
socialist—theory, call it what one wishes. This 
reviewer has noted the socialist teaching himself 


on many campuses, has noted the unbelievable 
bias which is so often allowed full sway. 

Dr. Root first explores the machinery by which 
all this is accomplished: college presidents, ad- 
ministrators and trustees. The fuel that feeds 
the machine is the textbooks used, particularly 
in the fields of economics and social sciences. He 
examines texts and techniques, he names books 
and individuals. Perhaps one measure of col- 
lectivist success is the story of the difficulties 
faced by conservative clubs which seek to organ- 
ize on college campuses. 

At Harvard University for instance, a num- 
ber of students organized a Conservative League, 
aimed at combatting communist and leftist in- 
fluences. It was bitterly attacked by the univer- 
sity newspaper, the Harvard Crimson; by the 
Harvard Liberal Union. One of the club’s or- 
ganizers was threatened with bodily harm if he 
continued his activities. The campus newspaper 
stated editorially that this organization was “di- 
rectly opposed to every concept of academic free- 
dom.” 

The University authorities refused at first to 
sanction the organization, approving it only after 
it had been so thoroughly infiltrated by leftist 
students that it became impotent and was dis- 
banded. On the other hand, socialist organiza- 
tions on the Harvard campus receive administra- 
tion blessing and editorial support from the 
campus newspaper. 

Dr. Root explores the same situation on other 
campuses. At the University of Chicago, during 
a period of over ten years, not one conservative 
college organization was approved by the Uni- 
versity Information office. As late as 1950, post- 
ers, approved by the administration, advertised 
“The Communist Club Quarterly,” communist 
speakers, rallies to “Save the Rosenbergs.” The 
Politics Club, with administration blessing, ad- 
vertised lectures on “Marx’s Concept of Class,” 
“Militarism in the United States,” and “Must We 
Fight Russia?” 

With infinite care, Dr. Root explores similar 
situations on campus after campus. He discloses 
that the staunch conservative professor too often 
encounters opposition and ridicule from the col- 
lege administration, even from students and fel- 
low teachers. He quotes from students aH over 
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the land, an excellent example being a letter from 
a University of Delaware student who stated, 
“The student today is taught that if he is not a 
liberal thinker his education is narrow, incom- 
plete, and false.” Here and there students have 
been severely critcized for expressing an unshak- 
able belief in God! 

The author quotes from numerous texts now 
widely used in American universities. One text 
on World History states of Leon Trotsky 
is After Lenin’s death he was accused of 
treason and fled first to Paris and then to Mexico 
where he died.” One wonders why students 
should be guarded from the fact that Trotsky was 
brutally murdered by agents of the Kremlin? This 
same world history text states that “On most is- 
sues, eastern Europe lined up with the Soviet 
diplomats. . . .” It is of course not explained 
that the “lining up” was accomplished by Soviet 
tanks and troops. In a discussion of Communist 
China, this same text states “. . . China is mak- 
ing the more difficult attempt to combine with 
her own traditions not only the achievements of 
western science and invention, but also the spirit 
of ‘liberty, equality and fraternity’ which inspired 
Washington and Jefferson.” 

Step by step the collectivist technique is de- 
scribed. It includes the loading of college lecture 
series with leftist speakers. Even in lecture pro- 
grams having a “fair” division, the usual propor- 
tion is two liberal-leftist lecturers to one con- 
servative or individualist. As late as 1953 a lec- 
turer at Ohio State University stated “My gripe 
with humanity and this country as well is that 
there are too many paying and praying Chris- 
tians.” This lecturer went on to say, “A king 
thought Jesus Christ was a threat, so he had him 
killed. When they killed him it proved that you 
can’t kill an idea, because 12 guys went out and 
carried on that idea. Communism is like 
that, you can’t kill it because it is an idea. Most 
of your fathers and mothers are sitting on their 


” 


cans today in the churches. .. . 
Dr. Root does not accuse college administrators 
of being communists. But he aptly calls some of 
them “Thphoid Marys,” innocently carrying the 
virus of collectism to thousands of students. 


WILD FLOWER GARDENING. By Norman 
Taylor. Van Nostrand. $3.95 

An increasing number of Americans are be- 
coming interested in wild flower gardening, this 
reviewer being among them. It is a fascinating 
hobby that takes one far afield at all times of the 
year for there are many wild flowers that can 
only be successfully transplanted during the 
winter dormant period. 

Mr. Taylor, a Marylander, has written the most 
helpful book on the subject this reviewer has come 
across. It is obviously impossible to write a 
book which covers all the wild flowers found in 
this country and the author has wisely not at- 
tempted to do so. He begins by describing the 
problems of wild flower cultivation. And it is 
because beginners are unfamiliar with these prob- 
lems that so many fail. All common species are 
listed with the type of soil needed if they are to 
thrive. Some of the commonest and most beauti- 
ful flowers fail in gardens simply because the 
soil is not acid enough or too acid. The lovely 
bird’s foot violet can be easily grown by anyone 
but only if the soil is made acid. 

Mr. Taylor tells how to test soil acidity, tells 
how then to increase acidity, gives in tabular 
form the best known flowers and their soil needs. 
He wisely lists those (including some of our 
beautiful native orchids) which cannot be raised in 
the home garden and he lists others which, be- 
cause of rarity, should not be transplanted. 

With thirty-two pages of full color plates, chock 
full of down-to-earth information, this is a book 
that will make an ideal Christmas present for the 
wild flower gardener or the home owner who 
would like to extend his activities into a new 
and exciting field. 


Bitter Portrait of a Prison 


ANDERSONVILLE. 
World, $5. 

Reviewed by 

STANLEY F. HORN 
It is generally agreed that Mr. MacKinlay 

Kantor is one -of our foremost modern writers 

of fiction, and “Andersonville” is written with his 


By MacKinlay Kantor. 








SS 
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characteristic literary skill and technical ability. 
It will doubtless be a best seller. 

A characteristic deficiency of historical fiction 
is that it is difficult or impossible for the un- 
discerning or uninformed reader to know which 
part of it is history and which part is fiction, and 
“Andersonville” provides an excellent example 
of this weakness. Although the book is ad- 
mitedly a work of fiction, Mr. Kantor himself 
assures the reader that it is “accurate history,” 
and it will inevitably be accepted as such by most 
of those who read it. 

The book presents, however, an entirely mis- 
leading and biased picture, definitely giving the 
impression that the suffering of the prisoners at 
Andersonville was due to the official policy and 
“deliberate intent” of the Confederate officials. 
The flat statement is made that “General Winder 
wished to kill as many of the prisoners as he 
could. It was as simple as that.” Captain Wirz 
is pictured as a foul-mouthed, tyrannical ‘‘marti 
net of a repulsive sort,” whose mistreatment of 
the prisoners stemmed from the fact that he 
“obviously wished revenge” for the wound he had 
suffered in service earlier in the war. 

In the heat of the passion and prejudice pre- 
vailing in the North in the days immediately 
following the war, Captain Wirz was arrested 
(despite his parole) and executed on the charge 
that he had conspired with Jefferson Davis and 
other Confederate officials “to murder by starva- 
tion these hapless, helpless wretches” who had 
died in Andersonville. The injustice and ab- 
surdity of this charge were tacitly admitted by 
the Northern authorities when they later dis 
missed the charges against Captain Wirz’s alleged 
fellow conspirators, and books and articles have 
been written by men who were prisoners at An- 
dersonville, showing that Wirz was unjustly ac- 
cused and condemned. 

It is strange and regrettable that a writer of 
Mr. Kantor’s standing and ability should, in striv- 
ing for sensationalism and sordid realism, choose 
to accept at face value all the most violent and 
unsupported charges against General Winder and 
Captain Wirz and entirely disregard the evidence 
offered in refutation of these charges. 

It is a well known fact that the over-crowding 
of the Andersonville and other Southern prisons 


= ———————— eee 


was due entirely to General Grant's official policy 
of not exchanging prisoners, and that the suffer- 
ing of the sick prisoners and the death of so 
many of them was due largely to the Federal 
blockade on medicines. 

In an effort to relieve these conditions the 
Confederate authorities not only made every effort 
to induce the Federals to resume the exchange of 
prisoners, but permitted the prisoners at Ander- 
sonville to send a delegation to see President 
Lincoln at Washington to plead for a resump- 
tion of the exchange, which plea was rejected. 
The Confederates invited the Federal government 
to send medical supplies and surgeons to Ander- 
sonville for the exclusive use of the prisoners 
there, but this offer was refused. In August 1864 
the Confederates offered to release 10,000 of the 
prisoners unconditionally if the Federal govern- 
ment would send transportation for them, but 
this offer was not accepted until December 1864. 

Food was scarce in the South, but at Anderson- 
ville the same rations were served the prisoners 
and the guards—and the same death rate pre- 
vailed among the guards as among the prisoners. 
Furthermore, although food and medicines were 
plentiful in the North, it is a fact that out of 220,- 
000 Confederate prisoners in the Northern pris- 
ons, 26,000 died, while of 270,000 Federal pris- 
oners in Southern prisons, 22,000 died. 

But none of these facts are brought out in Mr. 
Kantor’s book. 

Charles A. Dana, assistant secretary of war 
under Stanton and certainly not open to suspicion 
of any pro-Confederate leaning in a postwar edi- 
torial in the New York Sun: “It was not the 


Confederate authorities who insisted on keeping 
our prisoners in distress, want and disease, but 
the commander of our own armies . 


It was 
not Jefferson Davis, or any subordinate or asso- 
ciate of his, Who should now be condemned for 
it. We were responsible ourselves for the con- 
tinued detention of our captives in misery, starva- 
tion and sickness in the South . . . The condition 
of our prisoners was not worse than that of the 
Confederate soldiers in the field, except in so far 
as the condition of those in prison must of neces- 
sity be worse than that of men who are free and 
active outside .. . Upon the whole, our men were 
not used with greater severity or subjected to 
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greater privations than were inevitable in the na- 
ture of the case.” 

Even the most superficial research must have 
revealed these facts to Mr. Kantor, and his sup- 
pression and distortion of them in his book makes 
it hard to escape the conclusion that he is not 
really trying to present accurate history, as he 
claims, but is deliberately presenting a biased and 
prejudiced picture, calculated to have the effect 
of misinforming everybody who reads the book. 

Incidentally, many of those who have read and 


admired Mr. Kantor’s previous writings will 
wonder why he has suddenly decided to coarsen 
his literary style by the over-plentiful injection 
of the obscenities and four-letter words which he 
constantly puts in the mouth of so many of his 
characters. Presumably this is done in the name 
of realism, but this preoccupation does not seem 
to be necessary or to indicate any great literary 
talent or art. 


—From The Nashville Tennessean 
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** have found the Dictionary invariably instructive, full, and extremely 
easy to use. The definitions are not only terse and clear but also ele- 
gant—a pleasure to read, in sharp contrast with the clumsiness of certain 
recent lexicographers. I am particularly struck by the quality of the ety- 
mologies and the help given by most of the illustrations and all of the 
tables. In short, this is the desk-size dictionary I have been waiting for.” 
JACQUES BARZUN, Department of History, Columbia University. 
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